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Among the States 





; 
Midwest Conference. 
Council of 


The Midwestern Regional Con- 
State met at 
with the lowa Commission 


ference of the Governments 
Davenport, lowa, July 25-26, 

on Interstate Cooperation as host. Highway size and 
weight regulations, state educational develop- 
ments, governmental reorganization, and tax and 
fiseal policies wer considered at round-table discus- 
sions. Principal speakers included Governor William S. 
Beardsley of lowa; Luther H. Gulick, President of the 
Institute of Public Administration; Arthur S. Flemming, 
President of Ohio Wesleyan University and a member 
of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; and Highway Commissioner 
Attorney General Robert 
Fred Schwengel of lowa 


Samuel C. Hadden of Indiana 
L. Larson and Representative 
meetil 


Maryland Curbs Short Session.—5ills may be intro- 
duced on certain topics only in the 1950 “short” session 
of the Maryland General Assembly. The Legislative 
Council has adopted a policy limiting bills at the thirty- 


were co-chairmen of the ig. 


day session to the annual budget, financial measures 
of an acute, emergency nature, and emergencies 
affecting the welfare of the entire state. This will 
prevent the first short session of the General Assembly 
flood of local bills. 


short every 


from receiving the usual 
Maryland will 


\ constitutional change 


have a session other year. 
making this possible was ap- 
proved by the electorate last fall. Although the change 
was designed to permit legislative action on the state’s 
money affairs, the law did not specifically restrict the 
short session to fiscal matters. A recent interpretation of 
Attorney General Hall Hammond holds that 


bills which may be presented at the short session must 


the law by 


conform to the three categories established by the Legis 
lative Council ; 


Conservation Exhibit.— Ihe New York State Conse 
vation Department, the New York City Park Depart- 
ment, and the New York Zoological Society have jointly 
undertaken a 
how America’s heritage of forests, land, and wildlife can 
be preserved 


twelve-acre conservation exhibit showing 
This project, at the Bronx Zoo, is consid 
ered the first of its kind in the world. New York's legis 
lature this year provided an appropriation of $275,000 


to begin construction. Substantially more is expected to 


allocated to the project before it is completed. The 
exhibit will demonstrate to throngs visiting the zoo how 


soil erosion occurs, how soil reclamation may be accom 


plished, and = artificial 
stream control, and the typical habitats of various forms 


ot wildlife. 


reforestation methods, natural 


Beaver, otter, bears, and waterfowl will be 
among the wildlife to be seen in a natural setting. Fea 
tured will be a casting pool, stocked with trout and bass 
from other state parks, in which amateur fishermen may 
enyoy thei 


park visitors. 


tavorite sport before the eyes ol 


209 


Illinois-Missouri Development Compact.—lIllinois 
and Missouri have passed legislation to establish by inter- 
state compact a bi-state development agency for the 
metropolitan area centering on St. Louis. Each gov- 
ernor was to appoint five commissioners to the devel- 
opment agency with authority to plan, construct, and 
operate bridges, tunnels, airports, and terminals. The 
commission will also coordinate the planning and con- 
struction of highways, water works, sewerage disposal 
plants, and recreational projects. St. Louis and three 
nearby counties on the Missouri side of the Mississippi 
River, and East St. Louis and five Illinois counties are to 
be served by the bi-state commission. The two states have 
appropriated $100,000 for commission expenses. 

Governors Forrest Smith of Missouri and Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois have given approval to the project. 
The two states’ commissions on interstate cooperation 
were instrumental in securing 
legislatures. 


favorable action by the 


« 
Anti-Lynching Legislation.—The Texas Legislature 
recently passed legislation outlawing lynching. The law 
provides that members of a lynch mob involved in a 
killing are subject to one of three penalties: death, life 
imprisonment, or imprisonment for not less than five 
years. If the victim does not die, the guilty are subject 
to from one to ten years in prison. 

* 
Car-Owner Lists.—By action of its legislature Arkan- 
sas has joined the states which furnish automobile regis- 
tration lists to local assessors. Indiana, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and West Virginia already 
had been doing so. As a result of the Arkansas action, it 
than automobiles will be 
added to personal property tax lists. The commissioner 
of revenue will furnish each county assessor a list con- 
taining the names and addresses of persons in his county 
registering motor vehicles. 

& 
Minnesota Aid to Localities.—Minnesota state funds 
to ease local tax burdens will reach a record high of over 
$84 million during the current year and approximately 
$86 million in These estimates show an in- 
crease of about $20 million over the 1948-49 total of 
state aid to localities. The increase is attributable mainly 
to larger funds for education, non-institutional welfare, 
and highways. Revenue for the program is derived prin- 
cipally from state income, liquor, cigarette, gasoline, and 


is estimated, more 100,000 


1Q50-51. 


a number of other state taxes which by law must be 
shared with local governments. 
. 

Rabies Control,—Technicians from New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania met at Trenton August 9 
to work out details of an interstate program of rabies 
control. An aggressive, county-by-county attack has been 
made on the rabies menace recently by veterinarians, 
physicians, legislators, and public officials, with the re- 





ee seen 


sult that, in some areas, infection has almost entirely 
been eliminated. Purpose of the meeting was to evaluate 
available facilities in the three states, with a view to 
later action by the Regional Continuing Committee on 
Rabies Control, established last winter. 


Georgia Revenues.—A state by state table of tax rev- 
enues from 1940 through 1947, prepared by William M. 
Lester, executive secretary of the Georgia State Tax 
Revision Committee, reveals that during this period 
Georgia's tax revenues increased 115.2 per cent without 
any general increase in taxes. Gains in other states, the 
table indicates, ranged from 27.3 per cent in Delaware 
to 188.5 per cent in Oregon. An important factor cited 
for the Oregon increase was the income tax withholding 
law adopted in 1946. 


Ohio Property Tax Revision.—Ihe Ohio legislature 
has moved to equalize county real property tax assess- 
ments. A law effective October 24 requires the State 
Board of Tax Appeals to study current evaluations, with 
power to order a county to bring its appraisals in line 
with the state standard within ninety days. Failure to 
do so would deprive the county of half its state school 
and poor relief subsidies. 

At present, when tax duplicates are low, a county 
receives more than its equitable share of state subsidies. 
The new law is designed to correct this situation and 
make counties equally responsible for local support of 


schools. 
we 


Education Tops States’ Spending.—Statc 
ments spent more on education than anything else in 
fiscal 1948 according to a recent Census Bureau report. 
More than one-fifth of state expenditures—$2,3 12,000,000 
—was devoted to schools, or 28.7 per cent more than in 
1947. Next in order were highways, $1,989,000,000; pub- 
lic welfare, $1,609,999,000; hospitals and institutions for 
the handicapped, $581 million. Those functions were 
the recipients of more than two-thirds of state spending. 

General expenditures in 1948 were reported as two- 
thirds greater than the average annual level of the war 
period, 1942 to 1945. States spent $10.4 billion in 1948, 
or 28.4 per cent more than in 1947. This represented 
about $73 per person. 

General revenues also increased in 
000,000, as compared with $8,481,000,000 the year be- 
issued bonds to 
the 


gpovern- 


1948, to $10,025,- 


several states 


general 


fore. Largely because 
finance veterans’ 
states totaled $799 million, and the total debt outstand- 


ing at the end of fiscal 1948 was $3,592,000,000 as com- 


bonuses, borrowing of 


pared with $2,956,000,000 a year earlier. 
& 


Arkansas Education.—In advance of local voting on 
tax rates in Arkansas, scheduled for this month, an 
Arkansas Education Caravan, comprising a sound jeep, 
thirty school buses, and eight trucks and trailers loaded 
with modern schoolhouse equipment has been touring 
could be local 


the state to demonstrate what done for 


schools with adequate local tax support. 
Although Arkansas has moved to improve the state's 


educational standing by reducing the number of ‘its 
school districts and liberalizing property taxes, Governor 
Sid McMath and Commissioner of Education Alfred 
Bonds, Jr., believed that funds for new school buildings 
would be more readily available if localities were ¢op. 
vinced of the need. The caravan was developed to do 
just that, exhibiting in cities and towns the latest jp 
well-equipped schoolrooms and playgrounds. 


Commerce Survey.—The New England governors met 
recently in Boston with United States Sec retary of Com. 
merce Charles Sawyer to discuss the recent downward 
trend in employment in the region, a trend which has 
exceeded the national average of unemployment, and to 
suggest federal measures which might be taken to assigt 
in bolstering trade and industry in the northeast. Among 
recommendations to Secretary Sawyer were removal of 
wartime emergency excise taxes on certain items; reduc. 
tion of the federal tax on passenger travel and com. 
munications services; decentralization of federal pro- 
curement in the actual letting of contracts; easing of 
plant equipment depreciation rulings; and increased 
grants for highway construction. It was the meeting's 
consensus that the economy of New England is basically 
sound. 
. 
Tennessee Office Buildings. for three 
new Tennessee state office buildings in Nashville has 
been scheduled for an early date. Actual construction 
is tc start around the first of the year. The new group 
of buildings, parallel to each other, will be separated 
from the present State Office Building by a wide plaza 
which will afford an excellent view of the capitol. The 
new buildings, two of thirteen stories, one of fourteen, 
will be alike in design, each 62 by 172 feet, and joined 
floors. Each will 
contain 110,000 square feet of usable ofhce and storage 


Excavation 





‘ 
by covered passages on the first three 


space, providing quarters for thirteen state agencies and 
departments. 

What is expected to be one of the finest health depart 
ment laboratories in the South will be housed in three 
floors of one of the buildings. In the penthouse the 
Health Department will have its animal house and toxic 
laboratory, providing adequate isolation facilities. 

cd 

Indiana-Illinois Cooperation.—Conservation  ofhcials 
and the commissions on interstate cooperation of Indi- 
ana and Illinois are joining together in furthering the 
devolpment of Wolf Lake, near the boundary between 
the two states, as a park and game refuge. Joint action 
will be needed in planning roadways, fish channels, 
sanitary facilities, and park improvements. 


Census BuREAU PUBLICATIONS 
\ leaflet listing Census Bureau Publications on Gov- 
ernments has been issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C., and is available from that agency 
upon request. The bulletin briefly each of 
seventeen reports on governmental finances and employ- 


describes 


ment which the Census Bureau expects to issue in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949. It lists other recent 
publications of the bureau regarding state and local 
governments. 
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Michigan’s Government Workshops 


Increasing Understanding and Performance of 
Democracy at the Grass Roots 


By D. HALE BRAKE 


Michigan State 


ICHIGAN RECENTLY has been conducting a 

series of training schools in an effort to 

promote better understanding of the prob- 
lems of government and the difficulties and compli 
cations faced by government officers. Four different 
types of conferences have been developed. 

The first of these has been for county officers. In 
each general election year, beginning in 1944, the 
Michigan Institute of Local Government and the 
Political Science Department of Michigan State Col- 
lege have cooperated holding a three-day con- 
ference course for newly elected county officers, ‘The 
meeting has been between election day and January 
1, when the county officers take office. 

At noon luncheons and evening dinners, there 
are short programs of entertainment and speeches 
on government problems of general interest. The 
heart of the course, however, is to be found in the 
morning and afternoon sessions, when the newly 
elected officers divide into groups and study the 
ABC’s of their respective offices. 

For instance, in 1946 we had more than twenty 
newly elected county prosecuting attorneys who 
spent the mornings and afternoons with four or five 
competent and experienced prosecutors in going 
over the practical problems of running a prosecu- 
tor’s office—warrants, search warrants, what an ofh- 
cer can do with them, how they should be worded, 
what is the prosecutor’s relationship to the sheriff, 
to the other county officers, to the supervisors, to 
the township officers, to the circuit courts, and so 
on through a long list of practical problems that a 
prosecutor faces the day he takes office. The newly 
elected clerks meet with three or four of the experi- 
enced, competent clerks and talk over their practical 
problems, and so on with the treasurers, registers of 
deeds, drain commissioners, and others. 

There is nothing theoretical about these sessions. 
They are as practical as they can be made, and they 
are attended by many county officials who have had 
experience but who come back for this course as a 
refresher or to get new ideas for operation of their 
respective offices. The course has had the universal 
approval of those who have participated and ap- 
parently will be permanent procedure in Michigan. 


Treasurer 


The second type of conference has been developed 
chiefly in an effort to explain problems of govern. 
ment to teachers. In 1945 and 1946, the Institute 
of Local Government made a rather extensive study 
of the teaching of government in our secondary 
schools. It reached the conclusion that, while a very 
excellent job was being done in many high schools. 
teachers in other schools frequently had had little 
opportunity for contact with the practical operation 
of government and were, therefore, not in the best 
position to interpret current governmental action 
to the students. The institute felt it would be very 
helpful to such teachers if they could have some. 
where an opportunity to gain some insight into the 
practical side of government. From this conclusion 
has grown a summer workshop at Michigan State 
College. It is designed primarily for teachers and 
prospective teachers of government, although stu- 
dents of government in the college and other citi- 
zens are permitted to attend. This three weeks’ 
course is for college and graduate credit. It takes 
the form of panel discussions every morning on 
some phase of government, and special projects, 
such as visits to government departments, county 
courthouses, etc., in the afternoon, 


-— ARE two unique features in connection with 
the morning panel discussions. First, approximately 
one-half of the panel members are _ professional 
teachers, not just from Michigan State College but 
from all of the tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties of the state; secondly, the remaining members 
are government officials, not there for partisan or 
personal campaign purposes, but to give the teach- 
ers the practical side of government operation and 
to acquaint them with real facts in connection with 
current governmental problems. ‘These officials run 
through the whole scale within the state. The gov- 
ernor and all other elected state officials participate, 
as do members of the supreme court and the legis- 
lature, circuit judges, county officers, city officers, 
and township officers. They are carefully selected 
for ability to present the practical side of govern- 
ment to teachers. 
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Usual procedure is, first, for each panel member 
to make a very short statement about the particular 
phase of government under discussion that day. The 
rest of the session is given to questions and answers, 
with as much student participation as possible. 

The program for this summer, in addition to days 
devoted to the responsibilities of the governor, the 
court system, legislative processes, etc., included a 
session each on roads, city problems, public health, 
supervision of the educational system, and state and 
local financing. 

Interest and attendance in this Michigan State 
College Workshop are growing. It, too, is likely to 
be permanent. 


Din WORKSHOP, as we have said, is designed 
primarily for teachers and prospective teachers of 
government. But both the institute and the college 
wished also to get out into the counties and develop 
something he Ipful not only for teachers but to local 
oficials and other interested citizens. The county 
workshop resulted. It has now passed the experi- 
mental stage, so far as medium-sized and small 
counties are concerned. Experiments in larger 
counties are in the offing. 

While there is some variation from county to 
county to meet local wishes, here is the approximate 
standard procedure in this development. Some local 
organization or group of organizations is secured as 
sponsor. Personal invitations are extended to all 
local officials of the county, including the county 
officers and those of the cities, villages, townships, 
and school boards. Like invitations are sent to all 
teachers of government and superintendents of 
schools, who are also invited to bring in some of 
their senior students, if they wish. Then there is a 
general invitation to interested citizens. 

On the day set, the meeting opens, say, at 1:30. 
Resource people—officials, college professors, or oth- 
ers who are particularly well informed on certain 
phases of government operation—will be present 
from both state and local government. The meeting 
will start with three or four five-minute speeches 
aimed to arouse interest and start discussion, but 
not intended to give the answers. The entire assem- 
bly will then be broken up into small committees, 
of from five to seven persons each, and each com- 
mittee will be asked to write down the question it 
particularly wants discussed or answered, and to 
write down not to exceed four or five other ques- 
tions it would like discussed, time permitting. Per- 
haps an hour will be devoted to discussions of the 
primary questions in general assembly. Then the 
group will be broken up into subject-matter sections 
—perhaps one on public health, one on roads, one 


on law enforcement, one on taxes, etc. Questions 


picked up in the general meeting will be distributed 
in these sections according to their subject matter; 
in each section these questions, and additional ones 
raised, will be discussed. After an hour, or an hour 
and a half, the sections will report back to the gen- 
eral assembly as to what they have been able to 
accomplish, the reports will be read, and questions 
raised concerning them. There will be a recess, 
then a banquet, with further discussion of a few of 
the most important problems posed during the 
afternoon, and finally the first and only real speech 
of the day—not more than fifteen or twenty minutes 
long. A little entertainment may be thrown in at 
the time of the banquet. 

We have experienced splendid attendance, keen 
interest, and almost universal participation in these 
conferences. It is “grass roots” procedure, In every 
instance there has been an evident intention at the 
close of the session that it shall become an annual 
affair, and in some instances meetings more fre- 
quent than that are being planned. 


W: HAVE one other venture that is still in the 
experimental stage, but we are sure of its eventual 
success: a Senior Government Day. This plan is 
likewise adaptable, but following is the standard 
procedure. One senior student and one civics teacher 
from each twelve-grade school in a county are called 
together to plan a Senior Government Day at the 
county seat. Each school assumes a part of the re- 
sponsibility for making necessary arrangements— 
including the inviting of “resource people,” contact- 
ing editors, arranging for space and food. 

On the day in question, all high school seniors 
of the county, and not to exceed two juniors from 
each school (seed for the next year) assemble at the 
county seat. Present will be all of the county offi- 
cials, many city, village, and township officials, and 
a good array of state government talent. Here, again, 
after introduction of the “resource people,” will 
follow a few five-minute speeches raising problems, 
not giving answers. The students will go through 
the same technic of dividing into little committees, 
each determining upon questions it wishes dis- 
cussed. Primary questions will be presented and 
discussed from the floor, and then there will be 
subject-matter section meetings, with a senior acting 
as discussion leader in each section, but with older 
people present to keep things moving along. The 
sections will report back to a general assembly. 
Next, an hour or hour and a half will be devoted 
to a visit to the courthouse, the seniors going 
through the various offices in groups, seeing as well 
as hearing what is done in each. The concluding 
visit will be in the circuit court room, with the 

(Continued on Page 226) 





The Upper Colorado River 


Basin Compact 


By JEAN S. BREITENSTEIN 


Attorney for the Colorado 


N Aprit 6 of this year President Truman 
signed the act of Congress consenting to 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact 

between the states of Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming. This act made effective 
an agreement which is one of the most outstanding 
recent examples of interstate cooperation—a_ co- 
operation which many decried as an utter impos- 
sibility. 

It has been said that the Colorado River is the 
Nile of the Southwest and the state of Colorado is 
its Soudan. In no area of the United States is water 
such a critical factor. The very life of great cities, 
the support of agriculture, the maintenance of in- 
dustry, and the generation of hydroelectric energy 
all depend upon the beneficial utilization of the 
flows of this most erratic stream, Competition be- 
tween the states of the basin for the right to use 
Colorado River water has been an understandable 
result. This competition has long existed. It first 
came to national attention over thirty 
when disastrous floods in the Imperial Valley of 
California and the need of the Los Angeles vicinity 
for additional hydroelectric power stimulated an 
insistent demand for construction by the federal 
government of a huge dam on the Lower Colorado, 
to control floods and generate power. Efforts to ob- 
tain Congressional authorization of such a project 
resulted in a sharp and bitter controversy between 
the lowlands and the uplands of the basin. 

In the affected states the riparian doctrine of 
water law does not apply. Instead, the appropria- 
tion doctrine—first in time, first in right—is the pre 
vailing law. In the proposal to construct a multi- 
purpose dam on the Lower Colorado, the Upper 
Basin states saw an effort by the Lower Basin to 
obtain appropriative rights which would forever 
encumber, if not prevent, development along the 
upper reaches, The unified opposition of the upper 
states prevented favorable action by Congress. A 
stalemate was in prospect until the concept of a 
solution by means of an interstate compact was first 
suggested by Delph Carpenter of Colorado. 

Pursuant to the necessary statutory authorizations, 
a compact Commission was set up in 1922. It was 
composed of representatives of the basin states, Ari- 


years ago 


Water Conservation Board 


zona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, together with the Hon. Her. 
bert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, as the 
representative of the United States. The commis. 
sion, after prolonged discussions, determined that 
the available factual data were insufhicient to permit 
a definitive apportionment of water among the re. 
spective states. Instead, a unique device was 
adopted. ‘The stream was divided into two basins. 
The area naturally tributary above Lee Ferry, Ari- 
zona, was to constitute the Upper Basin and that 
naturally tributary below that point was the Lower 
Basin. 


divided between the two basins upon the basis of 


Beneficial consumptive use of water was 


8,500,000 acre-feet annually to the Lower Basin and 
7,500,000 acre-feet annually to the Upper Basin. 
Surplus water over and above the quantity so di- 
vided and the quantity necessary to supply any rec- 
ognized right of Mexico was to be divided in 1963 
or later, if and when either basin had put to use 
its allotted share. The four Upper Division states, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, were 
obligated to deliver at Lee Ferry in each ten-year 
period 75 million acre-feet plus one-half of any 
amount required to satisfy the Mexican right, if 
the surplus was insufficient for such purpose. No 
apportionment was made to any individual state. 


‘io 1922 compact was promptly ratified by all 
affected states except Arizona. In 1928 Congress 
passed the Boulder Canyon Project Act which made 
the compact effective upon six-state approval plus 
the agreement by California to limit its uses to de- 
fined quantities. Upon such ratification, the con- 
struction of Hoover Dam and the All-American 
Canal was authorized. All states but Arizona agreed, 
and California passed the necessary statute, On 
June 25, 1929, President Hoover proclaimed the 
compact effective. 

One of the features of the Boulder Canyon Pro}- 
ect Adjustment Act, passed in 1940 to permit revi- 
sion of the rates chargeable for power produced at 
Hoover Dam, was the creation of a fund to be 
expended by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
investigation of and report on a comprehensive 
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plan for development of both the Upper and Lower 
basins. Such work proceeded slowly. From 1922 to 
the present but one major project, the Colorado- 
Big Thompson, has been authorized for federal con- 
struction in the Upper Basin. In 1946 the bureau 
released its report, “The Colorado River,” which 
inventoried potential projects to utilize Colorado 
River water. Most significantly, the report stated 
without qualification that the available water sup- 
ply was insufficient to permit the construction of 
all projects inventoried. Such finding resulted in 
the issuance of directives by the commissioner of 
reclamation, the secretary of the interior, and the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget that no new 
major projects dependent upon the Colorado River 
would be approved for federal construction until 
the basin states had made an apportionment of 
water among themselves. Thus, the states were 
jlaced under the impelling necessity of dividing 
the share allotted to each basin by the 1922 compact 
among the states lying within the respective basins. 


a arives of the five Upper Basin states 
met in Cheyenne, Wyoming, in July, 1946, to formu- 
late plans for ne gotiation of an Upper Basin Com- 
pact. The necessary commissioners were duly ap- 
pointed. Former Commissioner of Reclamation 
Harry W. Bashore was designated as the representa- 
tive of the United States. Formal meetings began 
shortly thereafter. 

It was apparent from the outset that additional 
information as to water production, existing uses, 
and development potentialities had to be secured, 
Accordingly, the Compact Commission set up an 
engineering advisory committee charged with the 
duty of supplying such information. For nearly two 
years the technical experts making up this commit- 
tee labored with the assigned task. During that 
period the commission, rather than sitting back and 
waiting for the engineers to report, was busy with 
what may be called political and legal problems. 
Field meetings were held in the various states, both 
to get the views of the local water users and also 
to acquaint them with the work of the commission. 
The support thus engendered on the local level was 
of primary value when the compact later was sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the various states. 

In July, 1948, the commission held a three-week 
session in Vernal, Utah, at which a tentative com- 
pact draft was hammered out. This was a major 
accomplishment. The available water supply was 
admittedly insufficient to satisfy the demands against 
it. Colorado, which produces more than 70 per 
cent of the Lee Ferry flow, emphasized its contribu- 
tions to the stream. New Mexico’s Indian problem 
required serious consideration. The needs of the 


Bonneville Basin in Utah had to be satisfied as best 
they could. Wyoming demanded water for both 
agricultural and industrial development in the 
Green River drainage. These conflicts presented 
obstacles which at times seemed insurmountable. 
Patience, perseverance, and above all a sincere de- 
sire to cooperate prevailed to bring about agree- 
ment on the division of the water. Technical engi- 
neering and legal complications then provoked 
much argument. The existence of important inter- 
state tributary streams compelled the incorporation 
of provisions defining the rights of the states af- 
fected. Finally a draft of a compact was made which 
the commissioners tentatively accepted. The Vernal 
meeting adjourned with the understanding that the 
representatives of each state would submit the drait 
to their constituents for comments and suggest’ons. 
Thus, an opportunity was afforded for the expres- 
sion of local opinion prior to the preparation and 
execution of the final compact, 

Meeting at Santa Fe, New Mexico, in October, 
1948, the commissioners reviewed the Vernal draft 
in the light of the critical comments which had been 
received. The basic apportionment remained un- 
changed, but numerous alterations and modifica- 
tions had to be made in technical details. In the 
historic Palace of the Governors at Santa Fe, the 
commissioners, on October 11, 1948, signed the com- 
pact, which repsesented not the views of one state 
or one individual but the fairest and best possible 
composite view of all concerned. 

The satisfactory quality of the result is best shown 
by the legislative history of the compact. In all 
signatory states legislatures met in the winter of 
1949. In the first three months of the year, the legis- 
lature of each of the five states ratified the compact, 
a total of only two votes being cast in opposition, 
and the Congress of the United States gave the con- 
stitutionally required consent. In four of the states 
and in Congress the approving action was unani- 
mous. This is most impressive evidence of the 
wisdom and ability of the commissioners and their 
chairman, the federal representative. 


es COMPACT is intended to determine for all time 
the rights of the affected states to the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River apportioned to the 
Upper Basin by the 1922 compact. Of primary in- 
terest is the allocation made to each state. The com- 
missioners recognized that, while the 1922 compact 
by its paragraph III (a) apportions to the Upper 
Basin the beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 
acre-feet annually, such use is subject to the avail- 
ability of water. The states of the Upper Division— 
that is, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
—are required by the 1922 compact to maintain cer- 
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tain flows at Lee Ferry. The water available for 
use is that remaining after the Lee Ferry delivery 
requirements are satisfied. In view of the uncer- 
tainty as to the total amount of water which might 
be available for use the commission determined 
that, so far as the states of the Upper Division are 
concerned, the apportionment must be in terms of 
percentages of the total amount of water appor- 
tioned to, and available for use in, the Upper Basin. 

Accordingly, an apportionment was made on the 
following basis: Arizona, which is not a state of the 
Upper Division, was granted the right to use a max- 
imum of 50,000 acre-feet annually. ‘The use of water 
apportioned to and available for use in the Upper 
Basin and remaining after deduction of the use by 
Arizona of not to exceed 50,000 acre-feet annually, 
was apportioned as follows: to Colorado, 51.75 per 
cent; to New Mexico, 11.25 per cent; to Utah, 2% 
per cent; to Wyoming, 14 per cent. 

The compact does not apportion any water which 
under the terms of the 1922 compact falls within the 
category of surplus. It is specifically provided that 
the apportionment made by the compact shall not 
be taken as any basis for the allocation of benefits 
arising from the generation of power. 


; nT of beneficial cogsumptive use of 
water is incomplete and unsatisfactory unless some 
yardstick is recognized by which suc h use may be 
measured. A serious defect in the 1922 compact, 
and one which has given rise to serious dispute, is 
its failure to furnish the necessary yardstick. Two 
theories have been advanced as to the measurement 
of use: (1) diversions less returns and (2) stream 
depletions. Under the first, all headgate diversions 
are measured and totaled and from such sum return 
flows are subtracted. This method is suitable in 
situations where there are a few large diversions in 
a stream section and returns can be calculated with 
reasonable certainty. It is utterly unworkable in 
the Upper Basin where there are literally thousands 
of diversions, many of which are on tributaries and 
of very small quantities. To require installation of 
automatic measuring devices on each headgate, and 
then to compute the return flows by some obscure 
and as yet untried method, is to be utterly unrealistic 
and impractical. If the Upper Basin Compact had 
set up any such machinery for measurement, it most 
surely would have failed of ratification. 
Recognizing the practical difficulties, but at the 
same time determined to provide some method of 
measurement, the commissioners adopted the sec- 
ond theory and agreed that consumptive use should 
be measured “by the inflow-outflow method in terms 
of man-made depletions of the virgin flow at Lee 
Ferry.” The “inflow-outflow” method is an engi- 


neering procedure whereby the quantity of water 
occurring in the Upper Basin is measured by a series 
of index rim stations, The outflow is determined 
by the flow at Lee Ferry. The amount of consump. 
tive use is represented by the change in the relation. 
ship between the index stations from that existing 
under virgin conditions and that existing at any 
particular time after the stream has been depleted 
by man’s activities. ‘“‘Man-made depletions” means 
the reduction in river flow caused by the activities 
of man. “Virgin flow,” sometimes called “recon. 
structed flow,’’ means the quantity of water flowing 
in the river before any of it is put to use by man’s 
activities. The actual determination of consumptive 
use is made a responsibility of the administrative 
agency created by the compact. Recognizing that in 
future some other method of measurement might 
become necessary or desirable, the compact grants 
to the agency the right by unanimous action to 
adopt a different method. 

Another defect of the 1922 compact was the fail- 
ure to provide for the charging of reservoir losses, 
Storage is essential to equate the flows of the stream. 
Reservoir losses, especially from evaporation, are 
substantial. Probably no technical problem gave 
the commissioners as much trouble as did that of 
determining an equitable procedure for charging 
such losses. A formula was finally devised and in- 
corporated in the compact. Essentially, it provides 
for a distribution of such charges in a manner pro- 
portionate to the use of water made in each state 
during the year when the losses occur. 


ie Upper Bastin Compact specifically recognizes 
the paramountcy of the 1922 compact and contains 
many provisions designed to assure compliance. The 
most important of these requires the curtailment of 
use in the states of the Upper Division so as to pre- 
vent a depletion of the flow to an extent that would 
violate the 1933 compact, A definite formula is 
provided for making the necessary determinations. 
Authority to decide the extent of curtailment, both 
as to quantity and time, is vested in the administra- 
tive agency. 

Another brain teaser for the commission was the 
complication arising from the fact that, in order to 
utilize fully the waters of the Upper Basin, it will 
be necessary to have facilities in one state to divert, 
store, convey, and regulate water for use both in an- 
other state and in satisfying the Lee Ferry delivery 
obligations, Lawyers will appreciate the difficulties 
attendant upon the attempt by one state to exercise 
the power of eminent domain in another state. To 
overcome this obstacle a procedure was devised un- 
der which the state in which the facility is to be 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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Legislative Councils: Objectives 
and Accomplishments 


By Freperic H. Guitp 


Director, Research Department, Kansas Legislative Council 


NTEREST in providing adequate legislative service 
agencies has quickened noticeably in recent 
years. The most significant development has 

been in the expansion of the legislative council idea, 
with three states adopting councils in 1949, follow- 
ing similar action in five states in 1947. This has 
brought the total to twenty-three agencies, under 
various names, which may be classified as following 
the council idea. Only ten such agencies were func- 
tioning in 1943. The legislative councils or legis- 
lative research committees,’ as they are called in 
some states, which are now active, together with the 
dates when they were created, are as follows: 


1983 Kansas 

1936 Kentucky, Virginia? 

1937 Connecticut, Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania 

1939 Marvland 

1940 Maine 

1943 Missouri 

1945 Alabama, Indiana, Nevada, North Dakota 

1947 Arkansas,’ Minnesota, Oklahoma,‘ Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin 

1949 Florida, South Carolina, Texas 


The composition of these agencies varies greatly 
in size, from three in South Carolina and four in 
Nevada to twenty-seven in Kansas, Both Nebraska 
and Oklahoma in 1949, however, amended their 
statutes to make all members of the legislature 
members of the council. A three-man executive 
committee in Nebraska will appoint the necessary 
committees and direct the studies. The executive 
committee in Oklahoma consists of twenty-five legis- 
lators, which was the size of the former council. 
Most of these councils are now entirely legislative 
in membership, with a few exceptions. 

A review of the publications listed discloses an 
imposing array of research studies issued by many 


!Termed Legislative Council in fourteen states. In the other 
states the agencies are called: Legislative Research Committee 
or Commission in Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
North Dakota; Joint Legislative Advisory Commission in Indi 
ana; Legislative Reference Bureau in Florida; Legislative 
Counsel Bureau in Nevada; and Joint State Government 
Commission in Pennsylvania. (The Florida and Nevada 
bureaus now appear to be councils in function.) 

*Statutory provision followed establishment by executive 
order in 1935. 

’The Arkansas council was appointed in 1947, but did not 
receive a state appropriation until 1949. 

‘Date of original law was 1939, activated in 1947. 


of the councils.’ All of the councils and research 
committees listed above are active and, with one 
exception, received increased appropriations in the 
1948 or 1949 legislative sessions. There was expan- 
sion of council functions in Kansas in 1947, with the 
addition of a legislative fiscal officer; in Maryland in 
1947, with addition of a fiscal research bureau in the 
department of legislative reference, and authoriza- 
tion of an assistant director of research for the legis- 
lative council itself; in the Nevada Legislative coun- 
sel bureau in 1949, which added a legislative audi- 
tor; and in Nebraska in 1949, which made provision 
for a full-time assistant director in the field of 
records, accounting, and budgetary procedures of 
administrative agencies. 

Reports of activities in recent sessions indicate 
that the work of the longer established agencies con- 
tinues to be well received, with recommendations, 
in the form of bills or otherwise, meeting very favor- 
able legislative reception in most of the states.where 
they are made. The more recently established agen- 
cies, which could not be expected to show corre- 
sponding results in a short period of time, appeared 
to have won sufficient recognition in the 1949 ses- 
sions to guarantee continuation and financial sup- 
port. 


W; rH NEARLY half of the states now having such 
agencies, the fundamental idea behind the legisla- 
tive council movement may be considered as thor- 
oughly established. However, since the agency is 
relatively new in many states, and has not developed 
as yet to full capacity, it may be desirable to review 
here some of the basic objectives or fundamental 
reasons for the creation of this new type of legisla- 
tive service. 

Whatever the prevailing idea in the back of indi- 
vidual minds in the respective states, the essential 
fact is that legislatures were searching for an agency 
which they could call their own, under their con- 
trol and direction, whose staff worked solely for the 
legislature. What they wanted was a legislative 
service which would provide accurate information, 


~ 5See Legislative Journals (and Bibliography) by F. H. Guild 
in Law Library Journal, Vol. 36, No. 5, Nov. 1943, and Vol. 42, 
No. 2, May, 1949. 
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with assurance of careful, comprehensive, impartial 
analysis of their problems, and adequate and 
prompt answers to their questions. 

At the time of its initiation in Kansas in 1933, 
there was no general agreement on a single objec- 
tive or method of procedure for a legislative coun- 
cil. A combination of objectives, although some- 
what different in detail, converged on the central 
idea of providing the legislature with facilities not 
available from any previously existing organization. 


On OF THE first questions raised was: Can the 
legislature assume responsibility for planning its 
own program? It was obvious that most legislators 
convened at the opening of the session with no 
clear-cut ideas of their own as to the major matters 
which should be considered. Over the years, there 
was increasing reliance upon the executive message, 
While the governor’s program is of great signifi- 
cance, and his leadership continues to be as im- 
portant as before, the legislatures of many of the 
states which have legislative councils now have the 
main topics clearly before them when the session 
convenes, supported by ample evidence or back- 
ground information upon which to base legislative 
consideration of the governor’s proposals or of 
other matters. The difference between the assurance 
that such a program has been worked out by a legis- 
lative staff and will be ready, and the previous 
uncertainty as to subjects, and more particularly 
as to preparation of those subjects, is very notice- 
able in some of the states with long-established 
councils. 

A corollary question, raised at the same time, was: 
How was it possible for a legislature, particularly in 
states with a limited session, to expect to give ade- 
quate consideration to these problems without a 
staff and without careful study in advance? This 
question came from business men, and in Kansas 
particularly from the state Chamber of Commerce. 
Business experience indicated that the solution of 
important business problems required considerable 
time for background study, numerous conferences 
of committees in charge of the study, and a trained 
staff working for months to provide the information 
necessary to arrive at a decision. Business men and 
others wondered how the legislature, essentially an 
amateur body, could assume responsibility for real 
decisions on debatable subjects unless it, too, had a 
similar system, with an adequate staff and commit- 
tees meeting frequently over a substantial period of 
time to assemble and digest material, and reach 
sound opinions concerning solutions. Experienced 
legislators were aware that substantial gaps in in- 
formation in available material were discovered fre- 
quently during the legislative session. Legislatures 


usually had to decide on the best information which 
happened to be available, and this at times turned 
out to be far from the best. 

The research process is frequently a lengthy one. 
Legislative sessions were short. Legislative commit. 
tees had to rely upon such material as had been pre. 
pared by other agencies, frequently not for the 
specific purpose under legislative consideration, but 
as monograph material, articles in magazines, or 
other special studies of students in the field, yery 
commonly not applied directly to the particular 
problem in their state. If these did not cover the 
particular points involved in current decisions, there 
was little chance of securing adequate information 
before adjournment. Those who were supposed to 
know could be called in for advice. A frantic effort 
could be made in the limited time to secure as much 
additional information as possible. Lobbyists and 
special interests did yeoman service, honestly and 
liberally in various instances, but often with spe- 
cial motives and to their own advantage in others. 
One source of information had to be played against 
the other. The average legislator was confused and 
bewildered in trying to sift the evidence. There was 
rarely confidence that the material which the legis- 
lature did have was comprehensive and adequate. 
Hence, the stress on the importance of research and 
fact finding on the part of the early-created legisla- 
tive councils, and the immediate recognition of the 
value of the new service when its results were pre- 
sented adequately in advance of the session. 


" 
F, RTHER, there was the question of how legisla. 
tive leadership could be developed under existing 
conditions. Legislative turn-over was enormous. 
Various studies had disclosed that relatively few 
members of state legislatures had served in more 
than three or four sessions. In many instances, the 
great majority either had no previous legislative 
experience or had been through only one previous 
session. It was generally admitted that it took even 
a well-qualified man an entire legislative session to 
get his feet on the ground, secure an adequate com- 
prehension of state affairs, and be ready to partic- 
pate at his full capacity in state-wide decisions. 
With many legislators serving one term only, there 
was, in fact, the certainty that the average legislator 
could not hope to be equipped from his own knowl- 
edge, background, and experience, and there was, in 
most states, no agency to which he could turn for 
assistance with the assurance that the work had been 
done primarily to give him impartial background. 
How could the legislature itself attempt to see to it 
that the former members returning, or competent 
new members coming in at the next election, could 
have a sufficiently comprehensive grip on the legis 
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lative problems to promote intelligent, informed 
leadership in the ensuing session? The legislative 
council provided a training school in current state- 
wide problems, out of which came men with a com- 
tent understanding of problems and possible solu- 
tions. For all candidates for the legislature, the 
advance material, months before the session con- 
vened, provided a wealth of information on current 
problems. , 

A still further question dealt with the relation- 
ship between the legislature and the administration. 
The legislature was supposed, each session, to con- 
sider the operation of existing laws to see whether 
or not they needed amendment. To do this meant 
that they ought to have intimate knowledge as to 
how these laws were being administered. Obviously, 
most of them had no such information, nor did 
they have any method of securing it. On the other 
hand, many administrative officials felt that the 
time granted them by legislative committees, and 
the consideration that such committees gave to ad- 
ministrative recommendations during a session, were 
cursory and inadequate. Part, at least, of this gap 
between legislation and administration has been 
bridged by the work of some of the earlier estab- 
lished councils, 

There were some who feared that a legislative 
council would become a “‘little legislature” and ab- 
sorb important legislative functions, particularly if 
it made recommendations as to the program. While 
this has not been borne out but rather has been 
disproved by the experience of the long-established 
councils, nevertheless the fear continues to be ex- 
pressed in most of the states which have recently 
debated the establishment of such an agency. Others 
felt, to the contrary, that the time might come when 
all matters of any importance ought to be screened 
through the legislative council before they should 
be permitted to go before the legislative session, and 
a few councils, notably the North Dakota research 
committee, have been successful in giving advance 
consideration to recommendations of administrative 
agencies. 


<n EXTENT to which the various legislative coun- 
cils or legislative research agencies have accom- 
plished any of these objectives varies widely in the 
different states, depending not only upon the length 
of time the councils have been in existence, but also 
upon the original instructions in the statutes, and 
upon the interest and attitudes of council members 
and research staff. Legislative interim committees 
had been performing a part of these functions, 
namely, that of making studies of particular sub- 
jects between sessions. However, various studies 
have demonstrated that less than 50 per cent of these 


committees or commissions were very effective and 
that, of this number, relatively few succeeded in 
having recommendations adopted by the legisla- 
tures to which their reports were submitted. Many 
councils have been operating as general interim 
committees more economically and with greater 
immediate legislative reception than under the 
former system. 


| # DEVELOPING a general program for the next 
legislature, several councils have been very success- 
ful. In some states there are rarely any major mat- 
ters of importance on the governor’s program, or 
considered by the legislature, which have not re- 
ceived council consideration for months in advance, 
and on which adequate material is not available on 
the day the legislature convenes, or within reason- 
able time for legislative consideration. 

In the earlier days, the importance of the partici- 
pation of the legislative members of the council in 
the development of research and the formation of 
a program was not well understood. The research 
studies attracted attention. They were tangible, 
visible evidences of a new presentation of material 
by the legislature to itself, and overshadowed the 
legislative function exercised by the council mem- 
bership. What was difficult to see in the formative 
years was that it was the combination of research 
staff with the legislative committee which was re- 
sponsible for the accomplishment of results the 
legislature had been seeking for many years. 

As the legislators watched research in process, 
participated therein, and understood the safeguards 
utilized to attempt to keep the fact finding im- 
partial, there developed a hand-and-glove relation- 
ship, which took from research the old opprobrium 
of “academic” or “highbrow” and converted it into 
a day-by-day routine of practical significance, in 
which men were simply trying to find the answers 
necessary before problems could be understood or 
their solutions discovered. As council members 
sought for answers in order to determine the recom- 
mendations they might make to others, legislators 
became directors of research, whether they knew it 
or not. For many years it was like attempting to 
tell the honeybee, who was merely trying to get 
nectar from the flowers, that he was performing an 
important function of cross-pollenization. Only 
gradually did the legislators themselves become 
aware that their particular function was fully as 
important as that of the research staff, 

What seems to be clear now is that, while research 
or fact finding is of value of itself alone, if the ma- 
terial is to be available at the opening of the session 
in a form adapted to immediate legislative use, then 

(Continued on Page 226) 
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The States and Disaster Relief 


URING 1949 several governors found it neces- 
sary to proclaim “a state of emergency” in 


their states because of widespread disaster 


and distress due to blizzards, floods, tornadoes, or 
drought. In some states emergency relief organiza- 
tions or volunteer committees were called into serv- 
ice. In others previously-established disaster reliet 
agencies went into action. So extensive was the 
damage and so serious the problems that local pro- 
tective services were inadequate or too inexperi- 
enced to handle the emergencies. State agencies had 
to come to the rescue, and even federal agencies and 
the Army were called in to help. 

This was not a new departure. Numerous times in 
the past states have been faced with emergencies of 
such proportions that they have overwhelmed exist- 
ing state and local police and welfare agencies. 

All are familiar with such catastrophes as the 
San Francisco earthquake, the Johnstown flood, the 
Galveston tidal wave, the Baltimore fire, and various 
hurricanes. The Texas City explosion in 1947 and 
the VanPort, Oregon, flash flood were also catastro- 
phes that called for emergency measures. Tor- 
nadoes recently have caused wide spread damage in 
Arkansas, southern Illinois, and Indiana. Forest 
fires have swept parts of Maine and other New Eng- 
land states. The memory in past years of disastrous 
floods on the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi rivers 
is still fresh in our minds. Twenty-seven major 
disasters have been listed by federal authorities since 
1947. On a somewhat smaller scale, railroad wrecks, 
tunnel and mine cave-ins, explosions, fires, tidal 
waves, and storms are frequently so damaging and 
destructive of human life that local authorities are 
required to call on state agencies for aid and relief. 

The blizzards which struck the Midwestern and 
Rocky Mountain states last winter were in many 
places the worst in history. Many lives were lost, 
livestock losses exceeded a million head, and prop- 
erty damage amounted to several hundred million 
dollars. In addition, the federal government spent 
more than $20 million, and state and local agencies 
$12 million on disaster relief. This year’s drought 
throughout the Northeastern states resulted in emer- 
gency proclamations by some governors which de- 
clared their states “disaster areas.” 

Despite our dislike for it, even martial law has 
been invoked at times of great emergency. In one 
state, martial law has been in effect as many as seven 
times in ten years, and during one year it was in- 
voked thirty-two times throughout the country. In 
many instances a properly-trained disaster relief and 
civic protection agency, it is now believed, would 
havemade thedeclaration of martial law unnecessary. 
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In preparation for future emergencies, a number 
of states have established state disaster relief agen- 
cies or state councils of defense. These organizations 
have usually been set up on a permanent peace. 
time basis, but with provisions for great expansion 
in case of war or catastrophe. In most instances, 
they have been patterned after the model state coup. 
cil of defense act de veloped by federal agencies and 
the Council of State Governments. The basic pur. 
pose of the proposal, whether in peace or war, js 
civil protection and disaster relief. The organiza. 
tion provided for in the model act is designed to be 
as useful and effective in relieving a stricken pop 
ulation suffering from atomic attack as from a flood 
or hurricane. 

The Office of National Defense, the 
Works Agency (now in the General Service Admin. 
istration), and the Department of Justice joined 
with the Council of State Governments in prepar- 
ing the proposed model state civil defense and 
disaster aid act for the consideration of the legis. 
latures meeting in 1949 and 1950. The Federal 
Works Agency previously had been designated by 
the President as the national disaster relief agency. 


Federal 


‘em LEGISLATION provides for the necessary state 
and local organizations, under the direction of the 
governor, to deal with natural disasters such as 
floods, fires, explosions, or with potential calamities 
resulting from sudden atomic attack sabotage. 
The state agency would serve as headquarters to 
direct and coordinate all activities, prepare plans, 
and evaluate the states’ needs. State and local de- 
partments that would be called on in emergency 
include police, health, welfare, education, public 
works, highway, fire marshal, agriculture, and jus 
tice. The state police and adjutant general's office 
would have key places in any state-aid plan. 

The 1949 model act is based in part on acts which 
were in effect during the war, when every state cre- 
ated a state council of defense, and most states 
enacted emergency war powers laws which author- 
ized them to act in case of grave state-wide emer- 
gencies caused by explosions and other disasters, 
enemy action such as air raids, or widespread 
sabotage. Almost all of these acts were in effect only 
for the duration of the war, and are now inopera 
tive. It is proposed to revive them in a somewhat 
different form, with emphasis on their peacetaaag 
disaster-relief duties and functions. 

Moreover, a standby civil defense organization, 
as provided in the proposed model act, would seem 
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warranted from the standpoint of furthering our 
over-all national defense. 

When the plan was proposed in 1948, the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, in a resolution adopted at the 
Portsmouth Conference in June, went on record 
4s to the principles that should be followed. The 
resolution read in part: 


The establishment and effective operation of an ade- 
uate civilian defense program is an all important part 
of the first line of security for the nation and the states. 
The exigencies of the world today make such a program 
vitally mecessary. 

The Governors’ Conference therefore pledges its sup- 
port of a properly conceived civilian defense program. 
The conference wishes to emphasize—and experience 
with civilian defense during the last war has amply 
demonstrated—that efficient operation cannot be achieved 
unless the federal government will work with and 
through the state governments. 


The proposed bill adheres to the important prin- 
ciple set forth in the last sentence of that resolu- 
tion. 


Usnorr rHE proposed law the governor, in case of 
disaster, would have the necessary authority, respon- 
sibility, funds, and a trained organization to co- 
ordinate state and local agencies, public and private, 
throughout the state, for disaster relief. 

The full-scale civil defense and disaster agency 


provided for in the model bill would be established 


in the executive branch of the state government, 
with a director responsible to the governor to ex- 
ecute the state’s plan. An advisory council of repre- 
sentative citizens with special qualifications would 
advise the governor and director. The governor 
would have the necessary authority to implement 
civil defense, to delegate administrative authority, 
and to authorize the heads of local governments to 
implement their civil defense organizations. The 
model law specifically provides for establishment in 
cities of organizations patterned after the state 
agency, responsible to it and with authority to ad- 
minister federal and state plans and activities. ‘This 
is in line with the Portsmouth Resolution and the 
principle long emphasized both by the Governors’ 
Conference and the Council of State Governments 
that administrative and operational channels should 
be from the federal government to the state govern- 
ments and from the states to their political sub- 
divisions. 

The proposed plan and model law are drafted 
to fit conditions in the largest states. Other states 
have found it desirable to designate an existing 
agency as the state’s civil defense and disaster relief 
agency. In some, the state police or the adjutant 
general's office has been designated as such an 


agency. In small states it may be advisable for the 
governor to assign the responsibility to members 
of his personal staff. Whatever agency is named or 
established, it should have authority under the di- 
rection and supervision of the governor to perform 
the following duties: 

1. To prepare a comprehensive plan in case of 
disaster, such plan to be coordinated with that of 
the federal government, with those of other states, 
and with the state’s political subdivisions. It would 
further particularly the proper coordination of 
existing state and local agencies, as for instance, 
police, welfare, fire, and highway departments. 

2. To procure supplies and equipment, to insti- 
tute training and public information programs, and 
to take all other preparatory steps necessary to 
mobilize the state in advance of disaster and to in- 
sure the furnishing of adequately trained and 
equipped personnel in time of need. 

3. To plan for the most efficient emergency use 
of the resources, supplies, equipment, and facilities 
of the state, including local departments and 
agencies. Personnel of all such state and local de- 
partments and agencies would be called on to serve. 

4. To make mutual aid arrangements with other 
states and to coordinate mutual aid plans between 
political subdivisions of the state. This would per- 
mit the lend-lease of bulldozers, fire-fighting equip- 
ment, and ambulances between states and among 
local governments. (Such mutual aid plans were 
put into effect last winter when Iowa and Minne- 
sota loaned bulldozers and snow-fighting equipment 
to Nebraska and the Dakotas.) 

Private and volunteer agencies, particularly the 
Red Cross, would be called in to work with the 
state disaster agency. With the mutual aid arrange- 
ments in effect, fire-fighting equipment, ambulances, 
squad cars, and emergency trucks could be dis- 
patched by the governor to any part of a state or 
to neighboring states. As the organization de- 
veloped, plans would be made for organizing these 
emergency vehicles and crews into mobile reserve 
units. Additional equipment for such units is ex- 
pected to be assigned from surplus supplies in the 
hands of the federal government, Welfare and food 
service units also would be called upon to care for 
and feed those in need. The state headquarters 
would direct and coordinate all activities, prepare 
plans, and evaluate state and local needs in relation 
to available personnel, equipment, and supplies. 


Waar ACTION has been taken by the state legisla- 

tures and the governors during 1949? Considerable 

progress has been made despite confusion in Wash- 

ington over the Hopley Report, uncertainty as to 
(Continued on Page 228) 
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State Planning and Development Agencies 


By JAMEs W. CLARK 


Commissioner, Minnesota Department of Business Research and Development 


MONG THE newer state agencies now being incor- 
porated in government operation are those 
representing the interests of business. They 

go by a variety of names. Resources, development, 
research, publicity, business, commerce, planning, 
and “small business” are some of the terms most 
frequently employed. Sometimes such an agency is 
a division in a larger department. More frequently 
it is separate from any other state agency, with its 
executive officer appointed directly by the governor. 

One feature makes these new units different from 
most administrative bodies created by legislative 
action. Their powers usually are defined in general 
rather than specific terms. As was said by an attor- 
ney general in reference to one act, “it was the ap- 
parent intent of the legislature to give to the depart- 
ment a scope and range of authority as high as the 
sky, as deep as the ocean and as broad as all out- 
doors.” 

This wide range of duties, combined with modest 
appropriations for their performance, and the new- 
ness of the agencies in terms of time and precedents, 
increases the conscious effort on their part to find 
how they can best carry out their broad and nu 
merous tasks. Since possibilities of choice are large, 
but not all that is legally permissible can be en- 
compassed, the decision as to what shall be at- 
tempted is largely governed by a variety of factors. 

Chief of these are the statutes establishing the 
various departments. As yet no common pattern is 
followed by the thirty-odd legislatures which have 
enacted such laws. Also operative is the historical 
background of the agencies. Most of them are either 
a continuance, or adaptation, of earlier state plan- 
ning boards. 

Not least effective in assistance to these bodies is 
the office of the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies, located at 1313 East 6oth 
Street, Chicago. This national body is further ex- 
pressed through regional groups, such as the Mid- 
Continent Council of Development Agencies, the 
Southern Association of State Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies, and the Northeastern Conference of 
State Development Agencies. 

Some of the state agencies are strictly planning 
boards. Wisconsin, for example, confines its efforts 
largely to engineering phases of community develop- 
ment work. Others are economic research units; the 
North Dakota Research Foundation is an example 
of this type. Still others, such as the Wyoming Com- 


merce and Industry Commission, are almost excly. 
sively industrial development bodies, 

Peculiar departures from all general trends are 
frequently noted. For example, Colorado has as one 
of the responsibilities of the State Planning Com. 
mission the detailed architectural planning of mep. 
tal institutions. The Missouri Resources and Devel. 
opment Commission operates the State Museum, 
Our Minnesota Department of Business Research 
and Development enforces the state’s fair trade 
practice acts. These peculiar activities, however, 
constitute only a fraction of the full program of the 
agencies. 


‘he rHE extent that any general trend can be noted, 
it is that represented by the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania and their departments of commerce, 
with their divisions relating to the three major ac 
tivities of research, publicity, and development. 

The research is in the main that which the econ- 
Although bulletins 
and reports based on new findings and with no 
particular application in mind are sometimes issued, 
the bulk of the effort of research staffs is that of 
finding by synthesis, analysis, or summary, answers 
already available in facts and figures other offices 
have compiled in whole or in part. This research 
is presented to whatever individual or group re 
quires it. The number asking for such service is 
almost directly correlated to the length of time the 
service has been afforded. 

In publicity, these departments feel they have a 
dual responsibility: that of telling the folks at home 
what should be done to improve their social and 
economic growth; and that of telling the world what 
a good state theirs is with which to do business or 
in which to have vacations, Parenthetically, those 
features are the easiest to sell initially to legislators 
and the hardest to keep sold. 

These divisions usually are assigned to the adver- 
tising of the state, although some commonwealths 
still permit retention of this function by a tourist 
bureau or the state highway department. Adver 
tising is through multiple channels, but most fre 
quently emphasis in content is placed on the state's 
appeal to vacationers and on invitation to industry. 
Sometimes the two are combined. 

Marketing statistical techniques, applied to mee 


omist would term “applied.” 
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suring the results of such advertising, prove a sur- 
prising rate of return on the promotion of vacation 
trade, but are at best inconclusive in respect to in- 
dustrial promotion. 

Development divisions of these new state offices 
naturally are considered by those who staff them as 
being the most important of the three. To them, 
research and publicity are only tools for the major 
effort—that of making more and better jobs within 
the state. These may be in retail trade or the pro- 
fessions, but what particularly appeals is the ex- 
tension of manufacturing. The reason for this em- 
phasis is quite evident. It is felt that exchange of 
money or goods in the service professions and trades 
adds relatively little to the state’s level of living, 
while each dollar paid for wages and material to 
manutacture nationally distributed goods becomes, 
in large part, new capital. 

What do these new agencies do to justify appro- 
yriations varying from a few thousand to several 
millions of dollars a year? Let’s make the answe1 
more concrete. 

Hypothetical Jonesville selects a new slate of 
oficers for its Chamber of Commerce, simulta- 
neously with election of a new and young mayor. 
They are out to show the town that Jonesville can 
be put on the map. They write to the state capitol, 
and in a week or two a car driven by a representa- 
tive of the state planning and development office 
stops before the office of the Jonesville Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Two wecks later a meeting is called in the city 
hall. Representatives of most of the social, civic, 
and economic groups already organized attend. A 
self-survey under the guidance of the state office is 
engineered, In its preparation, the research, public- 
ity, and development divisions of the state office 
all are employed. 

Shortly thereafter, the community starts out to 


get a new industry. It may or may not succeed. It 
almost certainly learns that its advantages in map 
location will be paralleled to the degree, and only to 
the degree, that it consciously and intelligently uses 
the resources already within it. Dupont and Ford are 
not establishing branch plants in 10,000 industry- 
hungry communities. 

In these efforts at self-improvement—rather than 
dependence on big industry decentralization—Jones- 
ville may find itself much more concerned over the 
“new look” it can afford the traveling public by a 
“face lifting” and “lamp lighting” campaign than in 
advertising potential facilities and favorable factors 
in trade journals. The purposeful planning invol- 
ved cannot but be effective in relation to the social 
as well as economic aspects of the community 
affected, True, these ends achieved could be attained 
without the stimulation and cooperation of a state 
agency. But the fact is, they rarely are. 

A hypothetical case such as Jonesville may be 
typical, but an interesting fact is that large parts of 
the efforts of state planning and development offices 
are atypical. They are responses to stimuli flowing 
in from the governor's office, other state depart- 
ments, state and local civic groups, and private 
industry. 

Evidence is conclusive that this work is now con- 
sidered not only meritorious but a governmental 
responsibility. It might be done by agencies of the 
federal government, and something more than ges- 
tures have been made in that direction. There is 
also evidence that it can be performed better and at 
less cost by state officials. The membership of the 
Association of State Planning and Development 
Agencies is convinced that no field open to the 
Council of State Governments is more promising of 
success than continued and expanded cooperative 
endeavors between the two organizations and those 
associated with them. 
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Kansas on the March 


Reprinted from The Kansas City Star, Sunday, July 10, 1949 


ot Too long ago the sovereign state of Kansas 

was acquiring a reputation of becoming one of 

the more backward states of the Union in the 
field of enlightened and progressive legislation. Unflat- 
tering comparisons were made with certain areas of the 
Deep South. The accusations included 1-party govern- 
ment, standpatism, reluctance to face changing economic 
conditions, and a virtual disinterest in the state’s institu- 
tions and governmental responsibilities. 

It is a personality trait of the Kansan that he is in- 
clined to engage in more severe self-criticism perhaps 
than is a citizen of any other area. Some of the charges 
were valid. Schools were retrogressing not in the quality 
of education they were offering but in their physical and 
financial structures. Highways were cracking up. The 
mental institutions were nineteenth century barracks, 
something to be ignored as unpleasant and not brought 
into public view. Social welfare laws were inequitable, 
tending to penalize the poorer districts of the state. 

The whole perspective was enough to have roused to 
fury those uncompromising crusaders of a bygone day 
who moulded the Kansas character. Imagine the reaction 
of a John Brown, Mary Ellen Lease, the Populists, or the 
late William Allen White to a complacent Kansas living 
in the past. We shudder to think of the result. 

To some extent a hesitant, stand-still attitude was mir- 
rored in other states. Too frugal legislatures, without 
foresight or vision, plus a 4-year war held state govern- 
ments immobile. Gasoline was rationed. Materials were 
diverted for war. Since it was impossible to let con- 
tracts, the prevailing attitude was to take a hitch in the 
belt and wait the situation out. 

This bleak picture has been changed completely to- 
day. Kansas is moving ahead in almost the entire field 
of state governmental service. The change is so dramatic 
that it has amazed even the legislators who brought it 
about. A host of new laws either is in operation or just 
beginning to function. In one swift step Kansas is un- 
dertaking to remedy its omissions and oversights of many 
years’ standing. 

No crusade caused it. It came from an upsurging de- 
mand from the citizens themselves, to which the more 
conservative lawmakers were responsive. An influx of 
younger members of the Legislature played a prominent 
part. The solid leadership of Governor Carlson was 
inspiring. The dominant Republican party sponsored 
the program, but no one dreamed it would pass almost 
in full. In many instances the Democratic minority 
joined in supporting the bills, measures that were for 
the betterment of the whole state. 

Critics have contended that the Legislature spent too 
much money, and that taxes will be raised. Some of the 
criticism is irresponsible and short-sighted, reflecting the 
old do-nothing attitude that fights all change and prog- 
ress. The charges are generalities. Specific illustrations 
of increased taxes in toto have not been given. The 
Legislature spent a record amount, it is true, but much 


of it was a war-accumulated surplus in the sales tax fund 
to make up for past neglect. 

The citizen generally remembers only his total tax bij} 
The new laws have reduced property taxes in many 
school districts, and increased them slightly in other 
fields. Until the levies are made, it is a good guess that 
general property taxes will show little, if any, increag 
over the state as a whole as a result of the tremendoy 
program. 

A brief survey of the new laws shows the compre. 
hensive scope of improving state governmental seryice 
to the citizenry. In the field of education, Kansas added 
13 million dollars yearly in state funds to the support 
of its elementary schools, permitting property tax reduc. 
tions in many districts. It did even more. It equalized 
the distribution on a fairer basis and set up teacher 
training and classroom size as standards. Those improve. 
ments apply to the school year now starting. The state 
also spent nearly 20 million dollars for permanent build. 
ings at the colleges and other institutions, and added 
one-half mill to the permanent school building levy. 

A 20-year planned highway improvement program was 
launched, to be financed by increased gasoline and |. 
cense taxes. Results already are beginning to show up 
in contracts and building. Along with this went a vastly 
improved driver's license law intended to help check the 
toll on the highways. That law now is operating. 

Substantial progress was made in the field of public 
health. The Legislature revamped its social welfare pro- 
gram and initiated an intelligent plan for the curative 
treatment of psychiatric cases. Appropriations were vir 
tually doubled. A _ psychiatric training hospital was 
established at Topeka. New buildings or improvements 
were provided for Osawatomie, Winfield, Parsons, Nor- 
ton, Larned, Atchison, Olathe and other cities with 
state schools or other institutions. 

On the broad front of providing physicians for the 
rural areas of the state, the Legislature appropriated 
funds to increase the output of doctors in Kansas, a 
move that already is showing surprising results. 

New social welfare laws now in operation not only 
provided added grants to the needy aged but went a 
long way to eliminate previous injustices to the counties 
with heavy loads. Indirectly, the schools in the poorer 
counties also will benefit, because sales tax residue funds 
will be distributed for schools and other taxing units, 
rather than be confiscated for welfare. 

The new Kansas liquor control law soon will permit 
the open sale of alcoholic beverages, a law demanded 
by popular referendum vote. It is a drastic law on tial 
with the people. 

Those are some of the major points in the broadest 
law-making spurt the state ever has undertaken. Each 
was necessary to keep step with the times. Would the 
critics not have helped the schools? Improved the roads? 
The mental hospitals? Or eliminated injustices in the 
social welfare laws? 
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By its action Kansas has recaptured some of its forme 
vigor and progressive spirit, for which it once was justly 
famed. It has climbed a long way up the ladder of 
comparative figures with other states. Its actions were 
geared to the prevailing Kansas sentiment that state and 
local governments can give the best service in their re- 
spective fields, instead of leaning on a distant federal 
government. Kansas is on the march again. 


Colorado River 


(Continued from Page 216) 


located will, upon the request of another state, 
acquire the necessary land and right of way by 
either purchase or condemnation. As a condition 
precedent to the use of such facilities, it is provided 
that, except in the case of the United States, those 
for whose benefit the facilities are constructed must 
pay to the state in which the facilities are located, 
in lieu of taxes lost, a sum equivalent to the average 
amount of taxes levied and assessed against the land 
and improvements thereon during the ten years 
preceding the acquisition of the land for the benefit 
of the other state. 

In order to assure Congressional consent to the 
compact it was imperative to recognize specifically 
the rights of the United States. It is stated that 
nothing in the compact affects the obligations of 
the United States to Indian tribes or under the 
treaty with the United Mexican States. Likewise, 
the compact does not disturb the rights or powers 
of the United States in the waters of the Upper 
Colorado River System or its capacity to acquire 
rights in and to the use of such waters. The com- 
pact expressly provides that it does not subject any 
property of the United States to taxation or to any 
payments whatsoever in reimbursement for loss of 
taxes. Property of the United States is not subjected 
to the laws of any state “‘to an extent other than the 
extent to which such laws would apply without 
regard to this compact.” 

The commission realized that a multitude of 
problems, which can neither be foreseen nor solved 
at this time, may arise in connection with the use 
of Upper Basin water. A desirable feature of any 
compact is flexibility. These factors influenced the 
creation of an interstate administrative agency to 
be known as the “Upper Colorado River Commis- 
sion.” Arizona, because of its slight interest in the 
Upper Basin, was not included on such agency. The 


other four states each have a commissioner ap- 
pointed in accordance with their respective laws. 
The President of the United States is requested to 
designate a commissioner for the United States who 
shall be the presiding officer and shall have the same 
powers and rights as the commissioner of any state. 
A quorum consists of any four members. Expenses 
of the commission, except the salaries and expenses 
of each commissioner and the expenses paid by the 
United States, are borne by the four Upper Divi- 
sion states according to the percentage of consump- 
tive use apportioned to each. The commission is 
required to appoint a secretary who shall not be a 
member of the commission or an employee of any 
signatory state or of the United States, Engineering, 
legal, clerical, or other personnel may be employed 
without regard to the civil service laws of any state. 
The commission is given numerous specific powers. 
Among the more important are the following: To 
adopt rules and regulations, to establish gaging sta- 
tions, to forecast water run-off, to report on water 
supplies and uses, to make findings on matters cov- 
ered by the compact, to acquire and hold personal 
and real property, and to make annual reports. All 
of these powers must be exercised in a manner con- 
sistent with the compact. Concurrence of four mem- 
bers of the commission is necessary on any matter 
except where the compact requires unanimous ac- 
tion. Findings of fact made by the commission, 
while not conclusive in any court, constitute prima 
facie evidence of the facts found. 

The Upper Colorado River Commission is unique 
in that no similar interstate administrative agency 
has ever been created by a compact apportioning 
the water of a western interstate stream. The near- 
est parallel is the Rio Grande Commission created 
by the compact made by Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas to govern the use of the waters of the 
Rio Grande, but that commission has little power 
except fact finding. While the Upper Basin states 
retain their own local administrative control over 
the water apportioned to them, the commission 
which they have created can, if it acts with force 
and imagination, become a most vital factor in the 
development of the inter-mountain region. It con- 
stitutes a facility for bringing the states closer to- 
gether so that, with an understanding of mutual 
problems, they can cooperate for the good of all. 
There should result a-balanced program to supply 
the water needs of municipalities, agriculture, and 
industry. Through unified action will come the 
development of natural resources. 
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Legislative Councils 


(Continued from Page 219) 


research must be screened and processed in connec- 
tion with actively working legislative committees. 
The fact-finding accomplishment is important, but 
the dividends from the combination are far greater. 

The function of determining what major topics 
probably will be important enough for considera- 
tion, even if the time is not yet ripe for enactment, 
is fundamentally a legislative one. It involves ques- 
tions of policies which require interpretation of 
grass-root reaction as to need and timeliness. Ac- 
ceptance of such policies in the ensuing session is 
dependent fully as much upon preparation which 
has been made in the constituency for support for 
the subject and its solution as upon research in the 
subject itself. 

The existence of new research information which 
the legislator takes back for further grass-root reac- 
tion may develop an awareness of the problem or 
of a desirability of solutions, which may bring the 
subject to the front, to the extent that it will become 
a matter of immediate consideration. Active legis- 
lative participation through council membership, 
consequently, actually makes research more valu- 
able and timely, and its results more immediate. 
However, experience would indicate that legislative 
councils cannot expect to secure recognition of their 
effectiveness in this regard until at least four years 
of existence, and that it may take several more 
years before activities can be expanded to realize 
most of the possibilities. 

The Joint Legislative Budget Committee in Cali- 
fornia, established by the joint rules of the Senate 
and Assembly in 1941, has been particularly suc- 
cessful. Its chief purpose was to provide the appro- 
priations committees with an adequate analysis of 
the budget requests. Preliminary report of activity 
for the 1949 session indicates that this agency is 
well-staffed, is accomplishing a great deal of work, 
and is having many of its recommendations fol- 
lowed, with a resulting saving to the state. 

A somewhat similar experiment in Ohio, with 
creation of the Ohio Legislative Research Commis- 
sion devoted solely to budget and finances, does not 
seem to nave won recognition in that state, since 
the final appropriation bill in the 1949 session 
omitted any appropriation for the commission. Sim- 
ilar recent experiments with legislative councils 
have already been mentioned. The Massachusetts 


Joint Ways and Means Committee, first established 
in 1939, appears to have developed a successfyj 
function, since it has been continued from session to 
session. 

The Hawaii “holdover” committees, established 
by the House and Senate, with the research funge. 
tion supplied through the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the University of Hawaii, are also desery. 
ing of mention in this field. The end results come 
very close to the accomplishments of legislative 
councils in some states. 

All these agencies, including code revision com. 
missions, deserve mention and probably special 
study as experimentations in the provision of addi- 
tional legislative services, although most of them 
have not attempted a general research activity, or 
the program-developing function found in many of 
the legislative councils. 

Most of the newer council-type agencies seem to 
have won sufficient acceptance. That is, they have 
performed a sufficient variety of services to demon- 
strate what can be expected later as further poten. 
tialities are developed. Only one law creating a 
legislative council (in Michigan) ever has been 
repealed outright, and only one council created by 
statute has never functioned (in Rhode Island). If 
any of the fears which have been expressed con- 
cerning the establishment of councils had been re- 
alized in actual practice, a number of states would 
have abandoned the council experiment long ago. 
The general conclusion, therefore, is that the agen- 
cies which have been established have been able to 
demonstrate a legislative service which the legisla- 
ture wants. 


Michigan’sGovernmentW orkshops 
(Continued from Page 213) 


judge present and some court procedure actually 
taking place—perhaps a mock hearing on an appii- 
cation for citizenship. A short speech will follow, 
intended to be inspirational along citizenship lines, 
and final adjournment. 

The possibilities here are obvious. Both the 
seniors and their teachers are enthusiastic, Senior 
Government Day we also expect to be permanent. 

If we are to be permanently self-governing we 
must keep pace, in our understanding of govern 
ment problems, with their ever increasing size and 
complexity. These workshops should be helpful to 
that end. 
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Washington Report 





Anti-Depression Legislation.—An Economic Expan- 
sion Act of 1949 (S.281) has been introduced by Senator 
Murray and seventeen colleagues. A similar measure 
(H.R.5663) has been introduced by Congressman Pat- 
man. The proposal does not have administration ap 
roval and is more drastic than the recommendations 
made by the President in his Mid-year Economic Report. 
Although not expected to be enacted at this time, the 
proposed measure is important in that it reveals some 
of the current thinking on measures to be taken to com- 
bat a depression, should one develop. 

The omnibus bill includes the following points of 
special interest to the states: 

1. Payments to Unemployed: The unemployment 
compensation and employment service machinery of the 
states would be used, with federal grants made available 
to provide for additional compensation to be paid to 
the unemployed as prescribed in the bill. 

2. Bi-partisan Tax Commission: A special Bi-parti- 
san commission would be created to examine federal, 
state, and local tax structures and policies to determine 
whether and if so the extent to which they are a deter- 
rent to sustained economic expansion. Recommenda 
tions are to be made for changes that will provide ap 
propriate incentives for expansion of private investment 
and consumer purchasing power consistent with neces- 
sary public investment and social services. Special atten 
tion would be given to provision of adequate financial 
resources for the financing of federal, state, and local 
government functions. Provisions are made for a special 
sub-committee to investigate state and local tax struc 
tures and policies and for consultation with appropriate 
organizations of state and local officials. There is author 
ied to be appropriated for this purpose not to exceed 
5 million. 

3. Continuing Regional Surveys: There would be 
authority to appropriate $40 million annually for con 
tinuing regional surveys of needs for resources develop 
ment and public works projects. The facilities of state, 
local, and regional planning and development agencies 
would be utilized to the fullest practical extent. 

4. Advance Planning of Public Works: It is pro 
posed to maintain at all times a reserve of plans for 
useful public works projects valued at approximately 
$30 billion. A State and Local Advance Planning Fund 
of $500 million would be created in the General Services 
Administration. From this fund non-interest-bearing 
loans would be made to states and their political sub- 
divisions to aid in financing advance planning for spe 
cific resource development and public works projects. 
Grants-in-aid also would be made from this fund to the 
states and their political subdivisions for the purpose of 
developing overall state, local, and regional plans. All 
loans under this section would have to be repaid if and 
when. the projects planned with such loans were com 
menced. 

>. Credit Assistance for Projects: The Recon 
struction Finance Corporation could guarantee on be 


half of the United States or could purchase securities 


with maturities up to sixty years issued by the states and 
their political subdivisions for financing public works 
projects. RFC funds would be increased by $1 billion. 

6. Unemployment Emergency Reserve Fund: 
From this fund $1.7 billion could be used in part for: 

(a) Increasing the funds available to the various fed- 
eral departments for grants to states and their political 
subdivisions, for resource development, public works, 
and public service grants-in-aid programs authorized 
under other legislation. 

(b) Allocations to the General Services Administra- 
tion for grants to the states and their political subdivi- 
sions for emergency public works not included in regu- 
lar grant-in-aid programs. These grants would be made 
only on condition that $30 of non-federal funds be sup- 
plied for every $70 of federal grants. 

6 

Highways.—The state highway departments have joined 
with the Public Roads Administration in making a de- 
tailed examination of the mile-by-mile physical condi- 
tion of the interstate highway system. This system, 
although comprising only 1 per cent of the total roads 
and streets, carries about 20 per cent of the total vehicle 
mileage. The report, Highway Needs of the National 
Defense, has been printed as House Document No, 249. 
It should be of help to the states in formulating basic 
highway policies and will doubtless receive careful con- 
sideration next year when Congress takes up revision 
and extension of the present two-year federal aid high- 
way program. 

In general it was found that the highways have 
been neglected since pre-war days; that even the main 
cross-country thoroughfares are old and worn; that they 
were designed twenty to thirty years ago without provi- 
sion for speeds that now prevail or for the present vol- 
ume of trafic; and that few cities are equipped with 
highways designed to permit through trafic to move 
swiftly. The survey found that only 6 per cent of the 
system’s mileage required no improvement. 

On the basis of 1948 prices the estimated cost of all 
work proposed to handle 1948 traffic needs on interstate 
highway systems was $11,266,400,000. Although this pro- 
gram is enormous, it envisions no super-highways, trans- 
continental speedways, or extension of first-class high- 
ways into new areas. It calls only for building our pres- 
ent system up to an acceptable standard by rebuilding 
and widening roads, taking the danger out of curves and 
tunnels, and building safer bridges. The proposal was 
made that additional federal grants should be authorized 
so that the interstate system could be improved at the 
rate of $500 million annually. It was further suggested, 
in view of the extraordinary interstate and national in- 
terest, that federal participation in the cost of these im- 
provements should be made in a ratio greater than the 
normal 50 pel cent, 

& 
Advance Planning of Publie Works.—In order to 
encourage states and their political subdivisions to main- 
tain a continuing and adequate reserve of fully planned 
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public works to permit the immediate commencement 
of construction when the economic situation may make 
such action desirable, companion bills have been re- 
ported favorably by both the House and Senate Public 
Works Committees (S.2116 and H.R.5739) . There would 
be established a $100 million fund in the General Serv- 
ices Administration to make non-interest-bearing loans 
to the states and directly to their political subdivisions 
to finance the cost of engineering plans for public 
works. Congress would not in any way be committed to 
appropriate funds for the construction of such planned 
public works. 
e 
Federal Assistance for Unemployment Areas.— I hic 
President has asked all cabinet officers and heads of the 
larger agencies to help concentrate federal procurement 
and construction activities and grant and loan programs 
in areas where extraordinary unemployment develops. 
Such a program can be expected to have only very lim- 
ited results unless legislation is enacted to change the 
provisions under which grants are made or government 
buying is done. 
s 
Health.—A bill to liberalize hospital construction 





grants has been reported favorably to the Senate, 
614), and a companion measure has been reported f 
ably by a subcommittee of the full House Inte 
Commerce Committee. Federal grants would be inege; 
from $75 million to $150 million, and the program 
tended until 1955. The federal share would range figm 
one-third to two-thirds of the cost, based on formyl 
varying with state and community wealth. 











A new grant program to assist the states to develg 
more adequate school health services has been pa ; 
by the Senate (8.1411) and reported favorably by a 
committee to the full House Interstate Commerce (¢ 
mittee. Grants of $35 million a year could be m 
available for public and private schools, to be appor. | 
tioned among the states on the basis of school age popu. 
lation. 

The Senate Labor Committee has unanimously 
ported $.1453 to provide federal grants for medig 
dental, nursing, sanitary engineering, and public he 













education. Funds would be used for scholarships 
\ppropriations 
thorized would amount to about $44 million the 
year and $51 million the second year. Funds would® 
apportioned among the states on the basis of population 





construction of necessary facilities. 














Disaster Relief 


(Continued from Page 221) 


what federal agency was to have jurisdiction ove 
defense and disaster relief matters, and the fact that 
no director of civil defense or chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board has been selected. 

Many of the states, either through enabling legis- 
lation or by executive action, recently have estab- 
lished disaster relief agencies or civil councils. A 
number of those established by statute are based in 
part on the suggested model state council of defense 
and disaster aid act. 

Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Maine, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Texas have agencies for this purpose. In a numbe1 
of instances they are of the “stand-by” type, for use 
only in event of great emergency; others are more 
comprehensive, with staff, program, and some plans 
for training persons for mobilization in case of 
disaster or possible enemy action. Legislation of 
this type is now awaiting passage in Ohio and Wis- 
consin. A number of states, including California 
and Michigan, have had in existence comprehen- 
sive disaster plans and defense agencies. 

Meantime, legislation to establish a permanent 
federal-aid disaster relief agency has been intro 
duced in Congress. Under terms of this legislation 
the President would have authority to designate 
one specific agency to coordinate the disaster relief 
activities and policies of all federal agencies. It is 
probable that the Federal Works Agency (now part 
of the General Services Administration) will be 
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designated for the job. Appropriations would 
authorized as needed and provision made for p 
chase of materials and cost of repairs. i 

As the functions of the Office of Civil Defense 
formerly under the Secretary of National Defer 
are taken over by the National Security Resourg 
Board, more attention probably will be given 
using and training existing departments and volt 
teer agencies rather than to developing plans 
protecting the public from bacteriological wark " 
radiation, and flying missiles, such as were given 
much emphasis in the recent “Report on 
Defense for National Security” (the Hopley 
port). However, if the General Services Administ” 
tion is given the principal responsibility for coe 
nation of disaster relief activities on a nation- 
basis, confusion may result, as state and Idee 
agencies will confront two federal agencies worki 
in the same general field—not an unusual situatiol 

As far as the state governments are concerned, 
repeat, the governors’ offices and their civil defenm® 
or disaster aid agencies would direct and exectifl 
civil defense and disaster relief responsibilities 
administeré 
in line with long-established principles and practi 
that the 
ministrative and operational channels would 
from the federal government to the state gove 
ments, and from the states to their political 
The governor as chief executive of 


activities. These activities would be 


in the field of federal-state relations 


divisions, 
state would be the key figure, and his office wo 
be the state focal point, the command centet, 
case of emergency. 





